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A Superintendent Evaluates Art Education 
A RT EDUCATION to the school administrator is one of the many 


facets in the learning experiences of the child. The administrator 
gives leadership to curriculum development that is well-rounded and 
meaningful. He does not consider art as subject matter but as one of the 
several learnings which contribute to the growth and development of the 
child. .. . Art education must justify itself in terms of its broad educa- 
tional value. 

—WarrEN Travis WHITE 
Dallas, Texas 
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The cArts in Education 


He may the elementary 
school satisfy the emotional 
and creative needs of young chil- 
dren? How can we give assurance 
to parents that their boys and girls 
are having the many learning ex- 
periences desired? This bulletin 
may help to answer these questions. 

Recognizing that the place of 
the arts in the total elementary 
school curriculum is a significant 
one, the authors emphasize these 
aspects of an effective arts program: 
(1) providing in-service art train- 
ing for teachers; (2) planning well- 
balanced experiences in the arts for 
young children; (3) making the 
best use of school and community 
resources; (4) seeing that the arts 
program is functional and mean- Courtesy Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 
ingful to the children. 

Enlisting the aid of local persons with desired competencies is particu- 
larly needed in these days of acute teacher shortage. The public relations 
angle is very important, since parents and the entire community mus 
have an understanding and appreciation of the value of the arts in educa 
tion if this phase of the total school program is to succeed. 

It is hoped that the suggestions here offered by the art specialists will 
help principals, supervisors and classroom teachers to improve their 
handling of the arts program on the elementary level, resulting in more 
vital and meaningful creative experiences for their students. 

The Department of Elementary School Principals expresses its thanks 
to those who contributed articles for this bulletin, and especially to our 
guest editor, Arne Randall, Specialist in Fine Arts, United States Office of 
Education, for making the material available for our use. 


—Rosert W. Eaves 
Editor 
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You Teach et Too! 


LEWIE W. BURNETT 


Professor of Elementary Education, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


HO, ME? Teach art? Of course not! Why, I can’t even draw a 

straight line! 
' As a principal, you have heard classroom teachers say that many times 
—maybe you have said it yourself. The fact remains, the classroom teacher 
is also an art teacher. She may not rank her art teaching ability highly, and 
she may have a definite opinion about the role of the art specialist, but it is 
true that she is providing the majority of art experiences for her pupils. 
The teacher may not have studied art formally in art galleries or in col- 
lege courses, she may doubt seriously whether or not she has any natural 
att ability, but she does teach art daily. It may be only by the flower ar- 
fangements on her desk, by the selection of the clothes she wears, by the 
attention she pays to room attractiveness, by the way she comments on 
pupil neatness, or just by the way she smiles. 

Art is not just what the pupil does to a piece of paper with a crayon; it is 
an experience in living. The purpose of elementary school art is not to de- 
velop artists—that is the job of professional art schools; it is rather to build 
sensitivity to beauty, to provide experiences in planning and in creative 
expression, and to foster personality development. These purposes may be 
attained through a variety of art activities besides drawing and painting. 
Clay modeling, weaving, simple wood construction, puppetry, and crafts 
are but a few of the many media which may be utilized. When pupils 
paint murals for social studies, present a puppet show for reading, make 
papier-maché animals for science, or prepare display tables for health, they 
are being taught art by the teacher who permits creative expression and 
encourages desirable attitudes about beauty and design. 

How the teacher views her role in art is of vital importance. She may 
sense art as something that happens weekly for short periods, where the 
thild messes up her spotless room. She may vision his efforts as just so 
many unexplainable scribbles that represent nothing more than Friday 
fternoon fun sessions. If so, she is precluding some wonderful oppor- 
tunities for teaching and for child study. Good teachers capitalize upon 
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every chance to understand the child and help him develop. In every form 
of creative activity the child reveals himself, his feelings, his drives, his 
frustrations. His true self may be observed more clearly through art than 
any other form of activity. Many children show their real world of worry 
only through their creative efforts. The teacher’s job, then, is to promote 
many opportunities for creative activity, including art, and to draw out 
thinking and individuality rather than uniformity. 

What does the child think about art? Repressed at home and unsuc- 
cessful in other school work or group play, he may sense the teacher's 
encouragement to communicate creatively as ¢he time for attempting to 
solve some of his personal problems. It may be his one chance for expres- 
sive living, his only relief from an otherwise drab world. If handled prop. 
erly, the art class may be the best opportunity for him to build confidence 
and self-esteem. This means, of course, that the true teacher fosters spon- 
taneous expression by refraining from interruptions which set artificial 
rules to follow or which build fear of ridicule. The child’s art must bea 
satisfying experience conducted for the psychological effect upon him, and 
him alone. 

Every person has a desire to create, and needs expressive outlets for 
normal personality development. Without much attention to skills, art is 
being learned when the teacher provides time and materials for creativity 
in art and encourages free expression. This implies considerable freedom 
for the child and cannot be effected by such super-imposed lessons as copy- 
ing or coloring outlines. Every person, too, has basic personality needs 
which must be met for wholesome social development. Among these are 
status, success, and security. So, when the teacher shows interest in a pupil's 
art expressions, praises him for his contributions, and lets him feel that she 
values his ideas as he sees them, she is teaching art. Only when status is 
built through sympathetic understanding, does the child feel secure 
enough to move on into growing creativeness. 

Does all of this mean that the classroom teacher needs no art skills and 
has no use for the art specialist ? Not at all. Certain of the older pupils may 
ask for suggestions about specific techniques. The teacher can learn these 
techniques easily and quickly from the art specialist, but they are skills that 
are used only as the need arises. The whole class does not practice a skill 
just for its sake and thus kill interest and creativity. Since the children do 
most of the planning and evaluating, art provides excellent experience also 
in group living. The only real skills you need for this are those for leading 
group discussions and increasing abilities to plan and evaluate. The art 
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specialist is the teammate who comes around often to help plan and secure 
materials and to clarify purposes, but not to restrict ideas nor to assume the 
teacher’s responsibilities. Workshops, conferences, literature, and demon- 
strations are all suggestive of new approaches and not restrictive frame- 
works. 

Yes, the classroom teacher does teach most of the art. Remember that 
art teaching is what you make it. It is not so much the teaching of art as it 
is promoting creative art experiences. In the beginning the child’s product 
is not very important, but his own development is quite fundamental. It is 


not what he does with his art materials, but what the art experiences do for 
him. 





The Principal and the 
Art Program 


ETHEL D. LATTA 


Director of Art, Public Schools, Elgin, Illinois 


HE past twenty years have brought pronounced changes in the in- 
terpretation of the art program in the elementary school. The reason 
for these changes would parallel the reason for change in general educa- 
tion. The curriculum is being designed more and more to meet the needs 
of society as well as the interests and basic needs of children. As you know, 
art educators have called this emphasis the “art in daily living program” 


and the child development approach. Some of the underlying concepts of 
this program may be briefly stated: 


. All people have creative ability in varying degrees which can be developed. 

- All people are artists as producers or as consumers. 

. All teachers and parents are teachers of art in varying ways. 

. Teachers think in terms of the chilc’s developmental needs as the child creates 
a product which gives him satisfaction. 

5. In creative activity the child needs guidance but not the imposition of another’s 
idea. He needs time and materials to explore, to experiment, and to discover. 

- In addition to provided periods for specific art experience, the art program may 
be integratively at work every period of the day in any area in which the child 
has activities under way. 


7. This art program provides a wide variety of materials with which to express 
ideas. 


> wn 
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8. The parent, teacher and principal may introduce new visual experiences when- 
ever possible, to help the child to see and understand the visual world. 
g. Concrete action and real performance are parts of creative activity. Concrete ac- 
tion requires intelligent thinking or planning, such as: 
a. Formulation of a goal resulting from a problem or purpose. 
b. Inventory of resources in materials, abilities and facilities to be used in attain- 
ing that goal. 
c. Formulation of a working plan. 
d. Carrying out the plan with constant evaluation of the process and materials, 
with needed change in the goal. 
e. Creative activity which develops intelligent action. 
10. Psychologists have shown much interest in the arts as a projective technique. The 
value of the arts in the therapy of children with emotional and social problems is 
commonly recognized. 


In some schools these concepts have permeated the teaching of children 
to such an extent that the arts have become a vital force in the development 
of personality and social attitudes. However, lack of understanding of 
what a functional arts program is, and the value of creative expression, 
rather than lack of desire to meet the creative needs of children has kept 
some schools from developing the art in daily living program. If we be- 
lieve in such a program, we must change the attitudes and behavior of 
many teachers, parents, children, and some administrators. This is not 
the task that it might have been ten years ago, for this philosophy has 
been accepted by many curriculum planners of general education and art 
education. However, a program of diligent interpretation and resourceful 
planning lies ahead in changing attitudes and behavior toward something 
as intangible as the development of art in daily living, for there are no 
definite recipes, no rules nor formulas to apply in specific situations. 


The Role of the Principal 


There is much that a principal can do to make art meaningful in the 
school curriculum, parent groups, and civic organizations. It is commonly 
accepted that full responsibility for a school rests with the principal, and 
as an administrator the principal has the opportunity to bring material 
resources, local talent, and professional service to the school’s activities. 
Probably the most helpful service that a principal can solicit is that of the 
school art personnel. The art consultant working with the principal can 
help to develop an understanding and interpretation of the art program 
with teachers, parents, and children. 

The principal and the children. A principal’s professed interest in all 
children’s work, a kindly remark colored with genuine understanding of 
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the child’s particular developmental needs, and a challenging request for 
more contributions will do much to stimulate child art. Children need 
recognition not only of their own experiments but also of themselves as 
contributing members of a group. 

If art is a vital part of life and daily living, then school interiors and 
exteriors might well become resources for worthwhile art activities. Many 
of our schools have dull, drably painted interiors, with sepia prints of the 
Sir Galahad era hanging high above the child’s eye level, and uninterest- 
ing, cluttered bulletin boards. When a principal has realized that attractive 
surroundings are a potent factor in the joy of living, projects for improving 
the attractiveness.of the school building may be organized among inter- 
ested groups of children, teachers and parents, each group contributing to 
the carefully planned total design of corridor, classroom, lounge or office. 
If these building improvements include the painting of interiors, it is 
imperative that a committee include professionally trained people to help 
plan color schemes with regard to the architectural, lighting equipment, 
and functional design of each room. Scientifically and artistically planned 
interiors will better serve the visual comfort and mental health of the 
school occupants. 

As for bulletin boards, anyone among the art personnel should have 
helpful suggestions for more imaginative arrangements. 

Replacing and rearranging the old picture reproductions, which have 
little value in a building, can also become a major project. Before starting 
such a project, however, it might be well to contact a good reproduction 
firm handling contemporary reproductions from which a selection can 
be made. Since pictures are for children, it is imperative that children have 
apart in the selection. Or, better yet, let the children put their own pic- 
tures into frames. These can be changed frequently, if a universal mat and 
frame are used. Children will enjoy making their own frames or refinish- 
ing old ones. When hung, pictures should be placed at children’s eye level. 

Display cases can fill an informative as well as an aesthetic need in 
children. Glass cases have been used for the display of children’s products 
for some time, but have these cases ever been used as a teaching aid of good 
design? With the help of the art consultant and the cooperation of local 
merchants, well-designed consumer products may be borrowed and dis- 
played for limited periods of time in the glass cases. This is an excellent 
way to stimulate interest in good design among children as well as adults. 

The principal and the teacher. The elementary teacher is the teacher of 
the whole child. Ideally, the teacher would have training sufficient to carry 
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The principal working with teachers in Grant School Art Workshop, Elgin, Illinois 


on the art program without assistance in the particular grade. This occurs 
only rarely. In most school systems resource people, acting as art teachers 
or art consultants, meet with principals and teachers. They assist in the 
planning of possible art experiences dependent upon needs of children in 
the classroom, suggest an organization for a variety of interesting art ma- 
terials, teach art processes and art quality, stimulate experimentation, 
methods of procedure and conceptual building in creative art, and develop 
an appreciation and understanding of the many visual (child art, interior 
design, industrial design, clothing, etc.) and sound (music, speech, dance, 
etc.) areas open to art education. 

Art workshops have proved a great inspirational and in-service training 
device for stimulating understanding and growth of art experiences in the 
classroom. Large and small workshops are equally beneficial, depending 
upon the needs of a group. The small or building workshops have an a¢- 
vantage over general workshops in that building needs can be scrutinized 
and problems of teachers in small groups can receive immediate attention. 
Two-day, late afternoon (3:00 to 5:00 p.m.) workshops have been at 
ceptable to both teachers and principals. ‘The first meeting is often spent 
on the presentation by the art consultant of the “why” in the art pre 
gram—why creative activity, why meet the needs of a child, why art 
daily living, why Mary uses just black every day, why experimentation, ett. 
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The second day can then be given over to a work period. A work table 
area should be set up so that teachers and principals may have the op- 
portunity to experiment with new materials and also have the advantage 
of learning new processes. A workshop can be a very enjoyable experience 
as well as an informative one. Some teachers have been known to come to 
the workshop tired and exhausted and leave inspired, refreshed, and a 
believer in the therapy of creative activity. 

Curriculum making in the arts consists in providing opportunity, ma- 
terials, freedom and challenge. All these are to be appropriate to abilities, 
interests and culture of the children concerned. The principal may help 
teachers better to understand the surrounding culture by encouraging 
tours by teachers and parents to art centers, museums, model homes, 
fashion shows, and exhibitions. Local tours of industry and community 
resources bring teachers from without the locality closer to the cultural 
pattern of the community. Reading good art magazines and a well- 
selected group of books on art education and child development can help 
a teacher evolve a philosophy for her own art program. 

An art committee composed of a teacher representative from each 
building, a principal representative, a parent representative, and an art 
director can do much to formulate philosophy, policies, procedures, and 
growth patterns of the whole art program for both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. This committee can act as a steering group coordinating 
common art needs of all schools and the community into effective organi- 
zational procedure ready for action. It is very important that group prob- 
lems be felt and expressed before action is taken to resolve them. Once the 
issue and feeling of the whole group have been democratically presented, 
considered and voted upon, action can be taken to improve conditions or 
the issues presented. 

The principal and the community. The teacher and parent are teachers 
of art in varying degrees. Teacher education may be arranged through the 
in-service training program and at the summer sessions of various colleges, 
but parent education is very dependent upon the school and the activities 
arranged for their enlightenment on school practices, for their augmented 
understanding of child development, and for an explanation of how 
schools are meeting the needs of growing children in a changing world. 

The open house practice is steadily growing more popular, particularly 
when children are the school’s hosts and hostesses. The open house is 
replacing the traditional exhibition of children’s art. Our beliefs in the 
developmental needs of children, that children should have the opportu- 
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nity to develop creative ability, that they be encouraged to think creatively 
and learn creatively are vastly more important than the creative expres- 
sion or their products. Open house techniques can show citizens the or- 
ganizational pattern for developing inventiveness and ingenuity and that 
the child is being appreciated and encouraged toward growth from his 
particular developmental level. Principals will find that areas of art such 
as communication, clothing, interior design, advertising, and art of the 
past will be presented. 

As in any spectator situation, a true evaluation of the creative process 
may not be as productive as during a normal working period, but the 
philosophy and scope of the program can be interpreted to the parents 
very amply. Many parents have been greatly impressed with the change in 
the art program and have remarked, “My, I wish I had had these oppor- 
tunities when I went to school. I might have known better how to furnish 
our home”; or, “I might have learned to express myself. I’ve always liked 
to draw.” The open house can be a tremendously satisfying experience to 
children, for they see and feel adult appreciation; to parents, for they have 
the opportunity to express appreciation to teachers for the helpful guid- 
ance being extended; and to principals, for it has been an informative 
public relations project. In some cases parents should be encouraged to 
participate in handling the materials also. A group of newspaper pictures 
of the various activities and their “why” will extend the project to those 
who were unable to be present. 

We should not forget the local art talent—fashion experts, home deco- 
rators, industrial designers, artists, and architects—for the interesting art 
education contributions they can bring to your Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion programs. 

The role of the elementary principal is tremendously important in the 
success of an art education program. The principal is by inference of title 
or rank a creative person. Creativeness enables one to see possibilities in 
situations which seem to other people .unchallenging. The principal with 
a creative attitude can see ways of making a program more effective, ways 
of enlisting the cooperation of groups of people, ways of making an old 
building charming and functional. The creative person will see problems 
where the unimaginative will not even realize the need. Principals are 
creative people with a desire for improvement and a functional school 
program. They can make a functional art education program possible with 
the help of resources available to them. 
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How Good 1s Your Art Program? 


HOWARD CONANT 
CLEMENT TETKOWSKIiI 


New York State College for Teachers, Buffalo, New York 


 ... every public school art program needs to be re-studied. 
Changes and improvements in art teaching philosophies and prac- 
tices within the past few years have been numerous and rapid. As a school 
administrator, you have probably had little opportunity to keep abreast of 
recent developments in the teaching of art as well as in other special fields. 
We believe it is important, therefore, for you to take a few minutes to 
re-study your art program—however broad or limited it may be—in the 
light of the criteria we have set forth here. 

The specific art needs of each school community vary considerably, de- 
pending on a number of socio-economic and educational factors. For this 
reason we have not set up a formal curriculum in art, but we have at- 
tempted to derive from the most recent developments in the field of art 
teaching the most essential aspects. We offer them to you in concise form, 
hoping that you will find them helpful in achieving a better art program. 


ARE YOUR SCHOOL ART ACTIVITIES FUNCTIONING 
AS THEY SHOULD? 





INDICATIONS OF A STAGNANT, 
Non-CreEaTIvE Art ProGRAM 


Pupils show only a passive interest in 
art activities 


The teacher selects the art media and 
subject matter for special art lessons 


Methods of drawing objects as well as 
methods of using tools and materials 
are shown by the teacher 


Art activities are limited to formal 





chool 
> with 





class instruction 


Children’s art work is given letter 
grades based on conformity to rigid 
standards 


INDICATIONS OF A VITAL, CREATIVE 
Art ProcraM 


Pupils show great enthusiasm for art 
activities 


Pupils have a choice in the selection of 
art media and subject matter 


Suggested uses of new tools and ma- 
terials are demonstrated, but children 
are encouraged to develop their own 
techniques as well as concepts 


Art activities are often used in extra- 
class clubs 


Evaluation of art work is based on dif- 
fering abilities and _ psychological 


structures of children 
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Seasonal decorations in school windows 
and corridors are uniform and pre- 
cise, often the result of copy work or 
patterns 


The art teacher or a talented staff mem- 
ber designs, constructs, and paints all 
scenery and stage props. Children 
do “fill-in” work and other chores 


Art is taught only as a scheduled lesson 


Children’s art activities are limited to 
seat work. Talking is restricted 


Only the work of the most talented 
children is exhibited 


The completed work is more important 
than the child’s art experience 
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Seasonal decorations in school windows 
and corridors show great variety in 
color, size, and shape 


Pupils have an opportunity to paint or 
construct original stage scenes of 
backdrops for school assembly pro- 
grams 


Art is integrated within the general 
school program and available wher- 
ever needed 


Normal conversational and working 
sounds result from art activities when 
children feel free to move about the 
room to get materials and tools and 
to discuss their work with classmates 


All children have the opportunity to 
display their work 


The child’s actual art experience 1 
more important than the completed 
work 
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Children work only individually Children often work in groups as well 


as individually 


Children’s art work is stereotyped and Children’s art work as well as their 
their methods of accomplishing it are methods of accomplishing it are 
dictated by the teacher varied in many respects 

Pupils do not wish to take further Pupils are eager to take further art 
courses in art because they feel they courses in junior and senior high 
are not talented school 


Since no specialist can integrate a subject into the school curriculum by 
merely presenting periodic lessons to various classes, the past few years have seen 
the growth of the art consultant idea in elementary education. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF AN ART SPECIALIST 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Tue TrapitionaAL Art TEACHER Tue New Art Consu_Tant 

All available time is spent in teaching Available to teachers, children, and 
art according to a pre-determined parents for consultation on matters 
schedule related to art 

Not interested in “outside” work or Speaks frequently to the PTA and 
public appearances other community and teacher groups 
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Limits the teaching of art to the regu- 
lar school curriculum 


Continues to teach regularly scheduled 
art lessons regardless of the art ability 
or interest of the classroom teacher 


Suggests that the classroom teacher 
leave the room during presentation 
of art lesson 


Often limits art lessons to “seat work,” 
usually crayon drawings on manila 


paper 


Often draws pictures or examples on 
blackboard for children to copy 


Does not take time to secure free ma- 
terials in community. Complains that 
“directed” teaching is the result of a 
limited budget 


Prefers two-dimensional media such as 
drawing and painting because of ease 
in passing out and cleaning up ma- 
terials 


Prepares flashy, professional looking 
bulletin board displays without pupil 
participation 

Repeats same art lesson plans year after 
year 


Neglects the use of audio-visual aids 


Restricts art activities to the classroom 


Praises only those children whose work 
approaches the teacher’s concept of 
what it should look like, and even 


Offers courses in art to parents and 
other community residents through 
an adult education program 


Introduces special art activities to 
groups of children until the class- 
room teacher feels capable of han- 
dling them 


Offers in-service art courses to classroom 
teachers and works together with 
them in their classrooms 


Available to teach the more compli- 
cated art activities such as ceramics, 
weaving, and block printing when- 
ever classroom teachers feel incapable 
of teaching them 


Emphasizes creative art activities rather 
than those which are directed or for- 
mal 


Seeks and utilizes free, native, and 
scrap materials for art activities, in 
addition to purchased supplies 


Urges the use of more three-dimen- 
sional art activities such as ceramics, 
leather work, cardboard construction, 
and weaving 


Assists children and teachers in plan- 
ning the arrangement of classroom 
and corridor displays and stage sets 


Works together with teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the development of 
long-range art plans 


Uses motion pictures, film strips, record- 
ings, slides, and borrowed pieces of 
art work to serve as stimuli for chil- 
dren’s art expression 


Escorts groups of children on field trips 
to museums, local artists’ studios, of 
other places related to art, and takes 
classes outdoors to sketch 


By noting good work habits, coopera- 
tion, neatness, and indications of 
progress in art work, the art con 
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makes corrections directly on chil- 


sultant is able to find encouragement 
dren’s work 


and praise for all children in addition 
to constructive criticism when neces- 


sary 
Believes that art is limited to drawing Is interested in improving children’s 
and painting understanding of art in all areas of 
living 


If you have an art teacher or art consultant— 
Has your art specialist kept up with the field of art and education by taking 
refresher courses and by regularly attending art and education conferences? 


Has your art specialist discussed with you the broad educational values of art 
for children? 


Have you frequently visited art classes in action? 


If you do not have an art teacher— 


Have you recommended summer school courses in art teaching for your 
classroom teachers, or arranged with a nearby college or university to offer a 
similar extension course? 

Have you provided adequate equipment and supplies? 

Have you encouraged classroom teachers to set aside part of their room as an 
art activity area? 


Have you encouraged your teachers to integrate art throughout their pro- 
grams? 


Your art program can foster better school-community relations: 


By offering courses in art as a part of adult education program. 

By inviting local artists and craftsmen to give demonstrations or to discuss 
their specialties in school assemblies or as part of a special “art night” for the 
community. 

By borrowing or renting films and works of art from local museums, artists, 
and collectors, for school exhibitions. 

By having the art consultant explain the work of the art program to PTA 
or other local groups. 

By exhibiting child art with accompanying explanations to help parents 
understand their children better. 

By encouraging a community beautification program with the school serv- 
ing as central headquarters and the school children playing an active role in 
the program. 

By offering assistance to local civic, church, and farm groups in preparing 
decorations, posters, and scenery for their special events. 

By exhibiting child art in stores, churches, and club meeting places. 
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Art can be used as a means of enriching children’s general educational develop- 
ment: 


By providing an opportunity for the expression of the children’s originality, 
individuality, and creativity. 

By enabling children to use materials and tools geared to their abilities and 
interests and to see visible results of their resourcefulness. 

By making the understanding of other subjects more vital and interesting. 

By developing self-confidence through building pride in individual dif- 
ferences. 

By stimulating an interest in future hobbies or possible occupations. 

By learning to appreciate the work of artists and craftsmen through first- 
hand experiences in similar media. 

By developing a sensitivity to beauty in nature and in man-made things. 

By showing them the functions of art in everyday life. 


You should set up long-range plans for your elementary school program: 


By seeking the services of a person conversant with the most recent develop- 
ments in art education to help you, your art specialist, and the classroom teachers 
in setting up overall plans for your art program. 

By including in future building or remodeling plans: (1) well-lighted art 
activities rooms; (2) work activity areas in each classroom with easels, work 
benches, storage space, sinks; (3) exhibition space. 

By planning to purchase equipment such as additional storage bins, work 
benches, kilns, looms, and specialized tools as the art program progresses. 

By coordinating the elementary art program with the high school art pro- 
gram. 


Do you know that: 


Many leaders in the field of school administration have said that creative 
art activities should form an essential part of elementary education. 

Many small communities have secured the services of an art consultant or 
art teacher by sharing the cost of salary and materials with neighboring school 
districts. 

An increasing number of school administrators have arranged for thei 
elementary teachers to receive in-service art education two or three afternoons 
a month. This is accomplished by dismissing school early and having the art 
specialist give demonstrations and lead discussions on subjects related to chil- 
dren’s art activities. 

Today’s art consultant is more concerned with total child development than 
with the development of drawing and painting skills in a limited number of 
talented children. 
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Leaders in early childhood and handicapped child education are among 
the strongest supporters of creative art education. 


Creative art activities contribute positively to emotional stability and mental 
growth. 

Some of the best, most creative art activities utilize discarded newspapers, 
wood and metal scraps, driftwood, and other free or inexpensive materials. 

A nationwide committee of art educators has compiled a list of inexpensive 
reproductions of paintings which are recommended for elementary schoolrooms. 

Certain television shows have stimulated an interest in puppets which can 
easily be made by elementary school children. 


On the basis of what you have just read, how good is your school art program? 


Why not use this article as an evaluative basis for a conference with your 
art specialist and classroom teachers? 


Det Ma aterials 





REINO RANDALL 


Associate Professor of Art 


JOSEPHINE BURLEY 
Assistant Professor of Art 
Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Washington 


RE your teachers resourceful in their art teaching? Do weeds inspire 

them to interesting weaving projects, do wire hangers provide ideas 
for abstract sculpture? Inspirational teaching often comes from this ap- 
proach to the experimental and inventive. This is the keynote of the times 
in science, literature and all other fields, as well as in art. 

Of course an art program cannot be run solely on the discards, junk 
yards and weed patches. No teacher can be a magician and produce 
miracles with no supplies at hand. Do your teachers take their students 
to the nearby sandstone pit and select stones for sculpturing? Looking 
over stones develops a knowledge of kinds of rock, their coloring, their 
texture and adaptability to the chisel. Can students select weeds and 
gtasses which can be used as a point of departure in planning designs for 
beautiful modern textiles? Can they find all kinds of threads, rags and 
yarns, make looms, and really weave an unusual piece of work ? 


ee 
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Today, too much of the work in 
crafts falls into the category of use- 
less “busy work.” In examining the 
crafts of a classroom, or even those 
of a club (scouts, campfire, etc.), 
there is evidence of time wasted for 
both the students and the instructor. 
Unless there is an honest use of ma- 
terials and a sincere feeling to- 
ward originality, creativeness, and 
thought in planning, the purpose 
behind the project has lost its value. 
Unless there is this value, then the 
work in crafts can be placed in the 
same category as color books— 
“busy work.” 

Values of Experimenting. A 
definite, important part of the art 





Fifth-graders sharing an idea for a program 1S the resourcefulness 
Hallowe’en mural brought about through experiment 
Courtesy Public Schools, Richland, Washington and invention. This searching proc- 


ess is achieved not because of a lack 
of working materials but through a need for more creativeness. By simply 
teaching techniques, a process of using waste materials usually ends up as 
mere “busy work,” but using waste materials as a challenge to the incen- 
tive to arrive at function and good design is a most valuable part of an art 
program. 

Various inexpensive materials are usually available and lend them- 
selves to interesting work in the crafts. If one were to make a quick survey 
of any community, he could find such industries as furniture factories and 
mills where odd shapes and different kinds of wood could be obtained at 
no cost. Utilization of these materials lends itself to the creation of toys, 
sculpture, and even the construction of marionettes. By contacting the sheet 
metal shop, scraps of tin, copper, brass, aluminum, and all kinds of wire 
and screens can be secured to use in a variety of designs, such as table 
decorations, wire and metal sculpture, simple jewelry, the use of com- 
binations of these materials for mobiles, etc. Furniture stores, paint stores, 
hardware stores, building supply stores are sources of such materials as 
scrap linoleum and rubber tile, odd bits of different kinds of insulation 
material, wallpaper catalogue samples, and discarded rolls of wallpaper. 


— —— 
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One of the shortcomings in modern youth (as well as in adults) is the 
inability to improvise and utilize the materials at hand. The ingenuity 
of children should be fostered to the fullest. All this will carry over into 
adult life, where there is such great need of ability, for instance, in the 
keeping and repairing of a home. There is sometimes a tendency to think 
that an art program can exist on crayons, paper, and scrap materials alone. 
Using art in the daily needs of children requires many kinds of equip- 
ment and materials—at one time it may be a hammer and nails; another 
time, paint; another time, clay; and so on. 

Art is essential in the life of every individual. If this need is realized 
in a youngster, then he transfers this pattern into his adult life. Cultural 
and recreational factors are met which keep persons from holding any 
art form in awe. In contrast, art will be utilized to realize a more adequate 
life by making comfortable, attractive living surroundings; good personal 
appearance; worthwhile use of leisure time in pursuit of such activities as 
photography, crafts, furniture construction; and by showing a sense of 
discrimination in the things one buys. 

Art and the Administration. There are a number of reasons why art 
teaching sometimes has limitations. Other than a lack of materials and 
equipment, a school principal may not coordinate the available supplies, 
teaching capacities, community resources, and student needs. Often a 
school administrator has had little or no art training and hence feels in- 
adequate in guiding the art curriculum. Good art educators from nearby 
colleges can conduct workshops where teachers and administrators alike 
can participate to explore materials, discuss their needs and arrive at di- 
rections for progress. 


Ideally, every school system should have available art consultants to 


j help the homeroom teacher in her inadequacies. This is the approach 


which builds the most functional art program. Administrators can be a 
strong factor in making colleges realize the need for art training for the 
prospective teacher. If all teachers are adequately prepared before leaving 
college, they can become leaders in their various teaching positions. 
Extension courses, in-service programs, workshops, and every avail- 
able help should be used. A teacher respects a principal who is interested 
in and knows something about the art factors of a curriculum. It is only 
through constant study by both administrators and teachers of the aims and 
objectives, philosophy and methods of teaching, and through the many 
kinds of materials available for creative experience that the school can 
possibly give today’s child the best and most meaningful art experiences. 
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CHILDREN NEED ART 


Chrystal Holmes 


Grade Teacher, Stevens School, Denver, Colorado} 


PEAKING not as an art teacher but as a grade teacher who has taught at 

every level of the elementary school, I know I am a better teacher when I use 
the arts in my classroom, and I believe that every grade teacher needs to do 
this. The arts can be relied upon, first, to provide a favorable atmosphere in the 
room, to help create the pleasant background in which happy and fruitful 
living can occur. Some of the warm colors children love are now provided by 
our building department in the walls, woodwork, and furnishings of our 
modern room. To these have been added gay textiles, pictures, and objects of 
beauty and interest to the children. Many of these additions are my own, others 
are borrowed from our school’s Art Reference Library or from the Public 
Library or the Museum, all of which sources are available to teachers in the city 
schools. Sometimes mothers, after visiting our school, are reminded of similar 
helpful things they have at home, and will lend them to us for a while. Their 
children, in telling some interesting story or bit of information about the 
objects, often gain needed status with the group, and feel that they are making 
a worthwhile contribution. 

Relationships of the Arts. All these things, however, are only the background 
against which the real action takes place. Here, in this classroom, children must 
learn to live and work together—must learn to plan, to cooperate, to contribute 
to the common good. They must learn facts, knowledges and skills, and when 
and how to use them. I believe that the arts have great value in teaching these 
habits and skills. Here, such activities as singing, dramatic play, picture-making, 
building and construction, listening, looking and experimenting are relied on to 
make the classroom “come alive” and to give real meaning to the abstractions 
with which the children are confronted. Children—and adults also—must deal 
with too many abstractions. The concept “ten” means little to a child until he 
understands how many things ten apples, ten people, ten objects are. How much 
can any place-name mean to him—Mexico, Canada, or even a neighboring 
town in his own state—unless he can visit it, to see and experience it for him- 
self? Or lacking that, can see pictures of it, or models or objects from it? To 
these experiences the visual arts can give the necessary concrete, objective mean- 
ings. 





1 Miss Holmes has also taught in rural and town schools and in the Laboratory School of Iowa 
State University, where she was first a training teacher and where, in recent summers, she has con- 
tinued to do demonstration teaching. 
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Art activities can also help to clarify the understandings a child gains from 
his sources of information. Suppose he has learned from words and pictures 
something about what Mexico and Canada are like, and suppose he sum- 
marizes these learnings by painting a picture, making a map, or modeling a 
figure in clay or papier-maché. If his concepts of climate are not quite accurate 
and he paints a palm tree in a Canadian landscape, be sure that his classmates 
will notice it and will help him to investigate and to clarify that concept. 

In addition, as a child works to visualize or to objectify his concepts about 
a subject, he remembers it better, the expression in concrete terms helps to fix 
the learnings involved, and facilitates their recall. Thus, making a map either 
individually or as part of a group activity usually has more meaning to children 
than the passive activity of looking at one, particularly when the inforrnation is 
well organized in sequences understandable to them, and too much is not 
undertaken at one time. This latter will depend upon the good judgment and 
guidance of the teacher. She must rely on this good judgment also to determine 
whether or not it will increase the children’s desirable learnings to add illustra- 
tions to the map of foods, products, industries and the like, or to make cutout 
or modeled figures of the people of the country to set up with the map. All, or 
any, of these activities must be considered in relation to the age and develop- 
mental levels of the children. 

Art a Natural Approach. With my present class, a first grade, the art activi- 
ties grow, quite naturally, out of the life experiences of the group. Pets brought 
to school, trips taken, holidays and seasons all provide occasions for shared ex- 
perience and the need arising from it to communicate their reactions to it. These 
find expression in songs, rhythms and dramatic play, and also in stories dictated 
by the children, in pictures—drawn or painted—to illustrate these stories, and in 
clay-modeled figures. The stories are used in two ways. First, the teacher prints 
the story on the lower half of a large wall chart, which becomes a focus for 
further group discussion, and for which the children promptly want to make 
apicture. As one little boy said, “Let’s write a picture, too, about this pet.” And 
they do, working with great interest and concentration to have their pictures 
tell just what they want them to. Afterward, they look them over and the group 
selects for the chart the picture which they think best tells the story. For the 
next story, the group or the teacher may select one child who has an original 
idea to make the chart picture while the others model clay figures, or work on 
some construction for which they have need. 

These experience-charts build up a readiness for reading and pave the way 
for interest in and use of books. Satisfaction in this activity was largely respon- 
sible for one child’s enthusiasm. A six-year-old girl went home one day and 
burst forth with, “Mother, I can read! I’m the best reader in the room. Maybe 
[can help some of the other children learn to read, too. It’s so much fun!” This 
child, the mother reports, corners the grandmother, the father, the older brother 
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and sister, and anyone who comes to visit the household, and demonstrates her 
reading prowess. 

The children’s stories are also duplicated on book-sized paper so that each 
child may have a copy of his own. They illustrate these also, taking great pride 
in achieving colorful and original pictures. Later, these booklets are bound 
and taken home, where they often become important items in the home library, 

We are, of course, reading from published books, too. But the children’s 
own stories continue to supplement the texts. Although the vocabulary of their 
experiences may be very different, it is surprising how many of the words used 
by the children in dictating their simple stories can be found in the standardized 
lists. Here are some examples of stories that were recently dictated: 


Unirep Nations 
October 24, 1950. 
This is U. N. Day. 
The bells will ring for peace. 
We will hear the freedom bell. 
It is in Berlin, Germany. 
Our names are under the bell. 


It is a big bell. 


Our Sally came from Germany last week. 
THe Burros 


Robert has a good friend. 

He brought two little burros to school. 
They are named Mollie and Jitterbug. 
The burros are brown. 

They have soft noses. 

All of the children had a burro ride. 
The teacher had one too. 

No one fell off. 

We had lots of fun. 

We like burros. 


The teacher’s burro ride evidently made a great impression for it figured 
prominently both in the painted pictures illustrating the wall charts and in the 
crayon drawings for the individual books. 

Our number concepts are developed by activities such as preparing overseas 
Red Cross boxes. These must be budgeted for, materials selected and purchased, 
gifts made, accounts of costs kept, and other numerical details attended to. Our 
writing activities are spurred on by a diversified art activity centering in designs 
based on the children’s names. They write their names on a sheet of manila 
paper folded lengthwise. These are then drawn over in chalk, the paper re- 
folded, and when opened again is found to have a delightful design, part of 
which is the child’s own name. Each pupil paints in bright colored designs to 
fill the background, or to otherwise enhance the writing of his name. This 
activity removes some of the monotonous drudgery of learning to write words, 
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A parent plans with children for visits to other schools 


University Park School, Denver, Colorado 


and adds color and variety to the process of tracing the letters in his name 
until he has memorized them. 

The Community. By now we had an intense interest in other people. We 
soon discovered that we have neighbors, right here in Denver, from many 
racial backgrounds. There are the Negroes, Spanish-Americans, Mexicans, 
ltalian-Americans, and Orientals to start the list. Italian children from one 
school here in Denver came to visit us. They not only told us about the games 
they played, they sang their songs and let us taste their cooking; they also 


ee 
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showed us their dolls and some examples of the fine handicraft of their people. 
In turn, we visited other schools. These visits proved that most children like to 
do the same things—to sing and dance, to work and play. 

The Language Arts. As a culminating activity, the group decided to have a 
puppet play which they called, “Our Denver Friends.” The different scenes, 
which they wrote themselves, were from stories or life experiences of various 
national and racial groups. Individual children or small groups of children 
worked at the stage, constructed the puppets, and painted the scenery with com- 
plete absorption in the purpose for which they were working. The children 
learned cooperation as they planned and worked together. They shared materials 
and ideas, and they taught each other how to carry on the necessary operations. 
In preparation for the play, they displayed in the classroom their charts showing 
the groups they studied, the nationality groups represented in the room, original 
stories and poems relating to the unit, and the things made from cloth, wood, 
clay, paper and salvage materials which resulted from the activities centering in 
the unit. 

Parents sent in interesting articles for the displays in the room. They also 
sent in thrilling anecdotes about the grandparents. How school was conducted 
over a century ago was compared with our ways of teaching now. A study group 
of parents looked into the “Then and Now” of education. Comments of the 
parents showed that they liked their children to have contacts with other chil- 


dren and to get acquainted with the backgrounds from which they originated.’ 


Experience with this unit has shown that few children in the third grade are 
even concerned about differences of race, color or creed when they get together 
to do a piece of work, or to share good times. 

The Teacher’s Contribution. How can the teacher best contribute to this ab- 
sorbing classroom life? First, by seeing to it that the room is a happy and stimu- 
lating place, colorful and full of fine and beautiful things. Does the teacher need 
to have special training in art? Speaking out of my own experience, it is not 
necessary. However, the teacher should take a great deal of interest in the arts 
and always make use of opportunities to become acquainted with and to ex- 
perience the arts. This enables her to meet the children’s ideas with sympathy 
and understanding, to provide basic essential materials for them to work with, 
and to help them to see possibilities for use in the available materials around 
them. When help with techniques is needed, go to the Art Guide, or call for 
the services of the art consultant. 

It has been my experience that art is a necessary component to the learning 
process for all the age groups. The common understandings which children 
reach are more firmly fixed because of their art experiences. The habits they 
learn through living and working together show the beginnings of the demo- 
cratic way of life. Today, when we are teaching all the children of all the people, 
we need to use this universal medium of expression and communication. 
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Det for the Exceptional Child 


This material was prepared by Ruth 
Crawford, Edith Cohoe, Manson Taylor, 
Virginia Traphagen, Vera Mathes, 
Olivette Moore and Ruth Yesbera of 
the Detroit, Michigan, Public Schools 


RT is for all children—the handicapped as well as the normal. 
Schools that provide art experiences for everyone realize the basic 
needs of children. 

The normal human being is provided with certain physical outlets for 
his emotional and intellectual expressions: muscular, vocal, visual, audi- 
tory. Let one of these be cut off or limited and a need for a compensatory 
outlet is created. In most school systems the needs of the blind, the deaf, 
the crippled, and the epileptic are thoroughly understood by the curricu- 
lum planners who make available well-equipped art and music depart- 
ments for these handicapped children. 

It is unfortunate that in many school systems the curricula for emo- 
tionally disturbed and mentally retarded children do not include the ad- 
vantages of fine arts training. It would appear that many educators are 
too'concerned with seeing to it that the “behavior problem” boy or girl is 
larning to follow school rules and keep up with grade levels, and that 
the mentally retarded child is learning something of the three R’s. Art 
snot considered to be a necessary part of the education—perhaps because 
the educatory and therapeutic functions of art are not truly understood. 

Art experiences should be an indispensable part of the education of 
® emotionally disturbed child. Not only do his painful conflicts and 
strong instinctual drives result in asocial behavior but in many cases they 
interfere with his scholastic progress. In the art room he can be himself; 
here he can explain and satisfy his inner needs. Here little pressure need 
te brought to bear upon him by his teachers. Here he finds little com- 
ietition with other children who are striving against him to reach the 
ecified goals of the other school subjects of his grade level. 

Expression of self through art. Many children are nonverbal, often to 
idegree where they are unable to grasp the abstract concepts involved in 
tademic learning. This is often true in the case of the slow learning or 
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mentally retarded child. Art often offers the first avenue to success that 
the child has had since ‘he started school. Many parents refuse to admit 
that the child cannot keep up with his grade until he has failed time and 
again. Then reluctantly they permit him to attend special classes while 
insisting that they can’t understand what’s the matter with him as all of 
his brothers and sisters are doing fine in regular grades. This attitude is 
enough to make most retarded children bow their heads in shame, in- 
wardly if not outwardly. The need for language comprehension is always 
present in his classroom experience—an experience which because of his 
backwardness is forever frustrating him. Yet his emotional needs are the 
same as those of a normal child. He has the same yearning for recognition 
and for the satisfaction of achievement; the same need to belong, the 
same need for understanding. But he can find no words to tell of his 
longings and his feelings. Art to this mentally retarded child can bea 
heaven-sent release. When he finishes drawing a picture, it is a concrete 
object he can hang on the wall. It is a quick goal attained, and yet he has 
demonstrated his dreams, his fears, his frustrations. Here he is really 
like other children. Activities in arts and crafts that are simple, yet which 
quickly turn out to be things of beauty, show the child for the first time 
that he can succeed. This creates in him a desire and longing for more and 
more art work. It also begins to lift his morale and make him feel useful 
and wanted in the world. 

Planning is necessary. Care should be exercised by the art teacher to see 
that the child does not attempt things that are too difficult lest he begin 
to fail in art also. The crafts, however, offer such a great versatility that 
should he fail in one line of endeavor he can be shifted quickly to another 
activity such as ceramics, leather, metal work, basketry, drawing, etc. Ata 
later time, the child can be brought back to the original activity and 
taught again how to do it. This time he may succeed! 

Detroit has a very worthwhile art program for its exceptional children. 
For the physically handicapped, special art teachers have been provided; 
for the mentally handicapped and emotionally disturbed some effort 1s 
made to provide art experiences in their regular classrooms. All teachers 
of handicapped children have had at least a basic training in art. 

Pupils who are gifted in art, whether in special or regular classes, are 
included in special talent classes. The child with unusual ability and feel- 
ing for line, form, color, design or pattern, and a facility for the use of 
the qualities of expression in an imaginative manner is a type of ex 
ceptional child. Thirty-nine classes are provided by the Detroit Board 
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of Education for children talented in art. Of these, twenty-four after- 
school art classes are held in elementary school centers and eight in inter- 
mediate centers on Saturday mornings. At the Art Institute, also on 
Saturday mornings, there are seven classes: five for high school students, 
one for elementary, and one for intermediate students, selected from all 
schools. It is an exhilarating experience to watch children sketching and 
painting in various galleries, using the exhibitions on view there as in- 
spiration for their imaginative concepts of everyday experiences. In the 
sculpture room the pupils model in clay or carve in stone or wood. Many 
of the local artists, art teachers, and commercial designers have had their 
beginnings in these classes. 

Art activities for muscular training. A visitor to the classes for crippled 
children would find many interesting art activities being used for specific 
muscular training. They are also delightful child experiences. Some pupils 
may be weaving luncheon place mats and small rugs; others may be 
modeling in clay or working in plastics and metal. Another group may 
find pleasure in creative drawing and painting which affords an outlet for 
their imagination. Still another group has aided in the production of a 






No behavior problems here 


Franklin School, Detroit, Michigan 
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puppet play by designing and 
painting the scenery and making j 


the puppets. 

Johnny is having fun in the 
art class. He has had cerebral 
palsy and had been recommended 
by his physicians for extra correc- 
tive handwork. He had learned to 
weave, to model in clay, to polish 
stones, and to work with plastics; 
but his greatest joy came when he 
began to make a planished bowl 
for his mother, and he is now per- 
fectly relaxed and intent upon 
the work at hand without any 


- ° Blind ilies find pm through 
thoughts of his physical self. Pete bene 


waste 


Adapting art work to special needs. Partially seeing children join in the 
art and craft activities of the school in which they are located. Since they 
should work with large materials rather than small, the general art room 
has many projects which they can see well enough to do, such as clay 
modeling, soap carving, painting on large sheets of paper, spatter work, 
finger painting, papier-maché, etc. Blind pupils have their own special 
handcraft teacher who gives them instruction. They do not take part in 
the art classes of the schools in which they are located. At all age levels 
there is some cooperative endeavor in handcrafts and through this stu- 
dents learn to work together. Improvement in behavior of certain in- 
dividual children because of their work with the group has been noticeable. 
These art activities provide relief from strain for the child with eye 
difficulties; they strengthen the fingers and train the muscles; provide for 
the use of leisure time, suggest hobbies, and develop cooperation and con- 
sideration of others. Children learn to wait for tools; they learn to help 
each other; and they experience the joy that comes from achievement 

The child with epilepsy is like any other child except for his seizures, 
and authorities agree that 80 per cent of all cases of epilepsy can be con- 
trolled by proper medication to the extent that the patient is able to attend 
school. Occasionally they, like any other children, may be emotionally 
disturbed or have destructive, aggressive tendencies, or subconscious frus- 
trations, and they benefit by more and more art experiences which can 
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pattern and refine emotional impulses in a positive channel of release. 
Art as expression of the individual can be therapeutic through the process 
of sublimating these aggressive impulses. For example, one child had a 
tremor of her hands subsequent to or preceding a seizure, so instead of 
the exacting threading of a loom that day she preferred to work with clay 
and it soothed and calmed her. An art object was created and a positive 
telease of emotional impulses resulted. 

For the deaf child, art expression is his primary language. He labori- 
ously learns the oral expression for the world about him through pictures 
and illustrations. He gives an answer by drawing or by making gestures 
until he has mastered speech. Some art terms are difficult to explain to 
the deaf child such as light green or dark red, but his life is greatly en- 
tiched by enlarged art experiences. Language and art are definitely de- 
pendent, one upon the other. Art goes on where the spoken word leaves 
off! Deaf children have never heard that they can’t draw or can’t paint, 
so they lack the self-consciousness often shown by other children. Deaf 
children find art materials a most satisfying means of expression. 
Children with speech handicaps are particularly helped through art 
activities, not only through manipulating all types of art materials but 
through oral expression as the result of their art work. A puppet play fuses 
all the arts and provides a natural means for overcoming speech and per- 
sonality difficulties. After creating a puppet from his own imaginative 
ideas, the timid or self-conscious child forgets his own problems in the 
wholehearted projection of the concealed puppeteer in a dramatic sit- 
vation. 

Thus, many latent talents are discovered and unsuspected aptitudes 
are fostered and encouraged. The many art activities in the schools offer 
something of particular interest to each child. This helps in his develop- 
ment because he is provided with a pleasurable outlet for his energy and 
he derives satisfaction from his achievement. Psychologists who are treat- 
ing the problems of children find that youngsters can speak of their sor- 
tows, difficulties, and dreams most eloquently if given art materials. Chil- 
dren trained too early or trained too severely in cleanliness and tidiness 
by exacting mothers find release from tension and anxiety through mess- 
ng with clay and finger paints. The frustrated and overaggressive child 
tan drain off his feelings through pounding and cutting clay, or by cre- 
ting images of the figures who, in his mind, have stood in the way of his 
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lappiness. Thus, he may no longer have to work out his feelings on the 
ieople in his environment. 
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Eleventh Annual Cankevemee on 
Elementary Education 


Asilomar, California, July 9-20, 1951 


HE NEA Department of Elementary School Principals and San Francisco 
State College are co-sponsoring a two-week Conference on Elementary 
Education at Asilomar Conference Grounds, Asilomar, California, July 9-20, 
1951. Dr. Paul Leonard, President of San Francisco State College, and Dr. 
James B. Enochs, Director of Summer Sessions, are planning the program. 
The Location—The site of the Conference will be Asilomar, a rambling es 
tate on the tip of the Monterey Peninsula, about 100 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco. Ideally located in sixty acres of pine, Asilomar combines the serenity of 
the forest with the breathtaking view of cypress, surf and sand on the shores of 
the blue Pacific. Asilomar is a sea-haven of enchantment for the vacationer of 
Conference guest. Nearby attractions include: Nature’s most beautiful coastline 
—the famous 17 Mile Drive; historic old Monterey—California’s first capital, 
with its wharf and fishing fleet; Carmel—renowned for its cultural interests, 
home of the artist, writer, scientist; Pebble Beach—famous golf course; Pacific 
Grove—home of the Monarch butterfly and the Hopkins Marine Laboratories; 
Big Basin, with its redwoods; Carmel Mission, Big Sur, and Santa Cruz. The 
climate is always invigorating. Bring warm sport clothes and walking shoes. 
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Recreation—Conference plans for recreation include time for conducted na- 
ture study tours, visits to the various nearby scenic and historic spots, a daily 
coffee hour, community singing, swimming, etc. A descriptive folder is being 
prepared which will list travel opportunities and special events. 

The Theme and Program—‘“Tensions in the Modern Elementary School” 
is the theme of the Eleventh Annual Conference. Participants will be organized 
into seminar groups of about twenty-five persons each to study tension reduction 
through: (1) guiding the behavior of the child; (2) organizing the school to 
develop basic skills; (3) organizing an evaluation program; (4) organizing the 
school for exceptional children. 

In addition to working with group leaders, participants will have an oppor- 
tunity to attend general sessions where national authorities will discuss various 
problems affecting elementary education. General session topics will be: 


Tensions in Elementary Education—A Parent Speaks 
Tensions in Elementary Education—An Administrator Speaks 
Guiding the Behavior of Children 

Evaluation in the Modern Elementary School 

The Role of Basic Skills in the Modern Elementary School 
Exceptional Children in the Modern Elementary School 
Elementary Education, 1975 


Tuition and Credit—San Francisco State College will offer two hours of 
graduate or undergraduate credit for the course. Tuition fee, $15.00. NEA De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals registration fee, $5.00. Total, $20.00. 

Housing—Rooms will be ready for Conference guests beginning Sunday, 
July 8. Costs vary with type of accommodations, ranging from $5 to $7.50 per 
day per person, American plan. To reserve a room, please send $5 with your 
application to Dr. Robert W. Eaves, Executive Secretary, NEA Department 
of Elementary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 

[Persons desiring to bring their families are advised to get in touch with the 
Monterey Chamber of Commerce about motel or hotel accommodations. Con- 
ference members living off the Asilomar Conference Grounds are required to 
pay a grounds fee of 50 cents per day per person. | 
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The Meaning of Creative Activity 
for Personality Growth 
VIKTOR LOWENFELD 


Professor of Art Education and Chairman of Division of Art Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College» 


HE meaning of creative activity in the elementary classroom has 

undergone great changes during the last few years. From a mere 
skill it has changed to an important means of influencing the total growth 
of the child. That this effect of creative activity upon the child has been 
recognized by most educators and administrators, particularly those of 
the elementary schools, is of utmost importance. 

In this world of great confusion our children need, perhaps more than 
ever before, a feeling of inner security and self-confidence. If we are to 
evolve from this present world confusion into a world community, in 
which this country will have to play a leading role, the individual members 
of this community must first of all be well-adjusted in themselves. This 
internal adjustment is prerequisite to any adjustment to the outside 
world. 

Any work which is forced upon an individual creates tension and dis 
satisfaction; it leads him directly to an awareness of his own inefficiency. 
Thus it creates in him a lack of confidence, or even a feeling of inferiority. 
All this can happen if children are forced to do something not suited to 
their development, or when their work is criticized according to adult 
standards and not according to the child’s understanding and level. For 
instance, when a scribbling child whose control of body movements is 
not developed to the extent that he can correlate these with his visual ex- 
perience is forced to represent an apple, the child is not only unable to 
draw the apple but he may also lose confidence in his own scribbling—in 
the enjoyment of the important experience of motor activity. The aim of 
the child is to establish—even though he may not be conscious of it—a 
coordination between his motions and the marks on the paper. This im- 
portant experience must not be interrupted. The child at this stage dis 
covers that he can coordinate his motions; that he can be master of his 





1 Professor Lowenfeld is the author of Creative and Mental Growth. 
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motions. This feeling of mastery is one of the very important assumptions 
for the development of leadership. 

To ask a child at this point to draw an apple would mean to divert his 
experience from that of motor activity to that of an imaginative activity, 
of relating his drawings to reality. Since the child during this stage can- 
not conceive of relating his drawings to reality, it would only interrupt 
his scribbling and thus take away one of his most vital experiences. It 
would have an effect similar to that upon a child in the babbling stage if 
we should try to force him to pronounce words correctly. While this is 
unthinkable in the realm of language, we often find too eager parents 
motivating their children in creative activity to do things which are in- 
conceivable for them. Just as a babbling child is unable to pronounce words 
correctly, even under pressure, so would a scribbling child when urged, or 
forced to draw “reality” neither understand nor conceive what he is sup- 
posed to draw. Correct motivation according to the child’s level as well as 
freedom of self-expression are therefore the basic assumptions for develop- 
ing the child’s self-confidence. 

For the child, art is not the same as it is for the adult. Art for the child 
is merely a means of expression. Since the child’s thinking is different 
from that of the adult, his expression must also be different. Out of this 
discrepancy between the adult’s “taste” and the way in which a child ex- 
presses himself arise most of the difficulties and interferences which result 
in the lack of self-confidence in creative expression. Therefore, it is easy 
to understand that any correction by the teacher which refers to reality 
and not to the child’s experiences interferes greatly with the child’s own 
expression. The proper development of freedom of expression can only 
be guaranteed by stimulations which are adjusted to the child’s emotional 
and mental growth. 

Self-expression is ever-changing. If the child expresses himself ade- 
quately and freely, the satisfaction he receives through the expression of 
his own experiences with his own adequate means documents itself in the 
profound feeling of ever-growing self-confidence. Self-expression is dy- 
namic and ever-changing according to the child’s mental and emotional 
level, whereas imitation is the rigid expression according to adult or for- 
eign levels. Independent thinking, therefore, is a direct outcome of the 
child’s expression of his own thoughts and own ideas by his own means. 
The child who imitates becomes dependent in his thinking, as he relies 
in his thoughts and expressions upon given patterns. On the other hand, 
the child who thinks independently will not only express whatever comes 
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into his mind, but will tackle problems freely, whether they are emotional 
or mental. Thus, his expression will serve him as an emotional outlet as 
well. 

A child who has developed freedom and flexibility in his expression as 
a result of correct stimulation for self-expression will be able to face new 
situations and adjust himself to them without difficulty, but the frustrated 
child will develop inhibitions and as a result of these will feel restricted 
in his personality. Thus, it becomes clear that any use of imitative methods, 
like the use of tracings or coloring of patterns in commercial color books, 
will not only restrict the child in his freedom but will inhibit him in his 
own creative expression. He will become dependent on such patterns both 
in his creative work and in his thinking, as the one cannot be separated 
from the other. From this it becomes apparent that self-expression leads 
finally to the emphasis of the free individual and, therefore, to the truest 
and most precious attribute of democracy. It is, in my opinion, one of the 
most powerful educational weapons in a time when we need to collect all 
our forces for a survival of democratic thinking. 

The child’s needs must be understood. From what has been said it 
becomes clear that self-confidence in creative activity cannot be established 
by mere teaching of subject matter, but by the understanding of the child’s 
needs. Subject matter in creative activity remains the same throughout the 
child’s development. The child draws “man and environment” and the 
artist draws “man and environment.” What changes is our subjective re- 
lationship to “man and environment.” It is this subjective relationship 
between the world and ourselves that has to be studied in order to know 
how to stimulate the child properly according to his age level. A “man” to 
a five-year-old child means mainly the self—the ego—which needs a head 
for thinking and eating and two legs for running. To a ten-year-old child 
a “man” still means mainly a projection of the self. Consciously aware, 
however, of the variety of man’s actions, movements, and body parts, the 
ten-year-old represents “man” accordingly. The sixteen-year-old youth has 
already discovered that man is a part of environment, and he therefore 
represents man with conscious consideration of size and proportion in 
comparison to his surroundings. 

So changes a tree: For a five-year-old child the tree is something un- 
differentiated—a trunk and something indefinite on top; for a ten-year-old 
the tree is a trunk with branches to climb on; and for a sixteen-year-old 
a tree may be a part of the environment in which he lives. Thus the sub- 
jective relationships of these young people to the tree and man have 
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changed entirely, though it is still the same tree, the same subject matter. 
Therefore, if an individual says, “I can’t draw the man or the tree,” it 
merely indicates that he has no confidence in his relationship to his en- 
vironment or to himself. Such a lack of confidence may have its cause in 
all kinds of interferences, such as wrong motivation or wrong criticism. 
It would therefore be entirely wrong to encourage such a child, who has 
lost confidence in his own creative work, by saying, “Yes, you can draw,” 
knowing that the child’s confidence has been shaken. We should try to 
establish a closer relationship between his experience and himself. Such a 
closer connection or relationship to his own experience will boost his con- 
fidence and thus enable him to express himself creatively. Since the sub- 
jective relationship to the environment changes with the mental and emo- 
tional growth of the child, it becomes clear that it would be entirely 
wrong to teach how to draw a tree or a man. In general our evaluations 
should be based upon the effect creative activity has upon the child and 
not on its final outcome. 

In art education the working process is of greater significance than the 
final product. Our attention is focused on the child and the meaning which 
creative experiences have for Aim and not on the finished work of creative 
expression. Yet, as the child grows, the final product becomes increasingly 
significant to him. For a scribbling child, for instance, the final product is 
entirely insignificant. When he scribbles and accompanies his scribbling 
with a remark like, “This is Mother going shopping,” such a “naming of 
scribbling” indicates that his thinking has shifted from a mere kinesthetic 
thinking—that is, a thinking in terms of motion—to a thinking in terms of 
pictures. Since this change in his thinking is of greatest significance for the 
development of the child, the working process is much more important 
than the final product. To an adolescent youth, however, who becomes 
increasingly aware of his environment, the final product will assume a 
greater significance. This growing awareness toward the self and environ- 
ment during the stage of adolescence often is the reason why so many 
children completely stop their creative work during this stage, especially 
if the change from the uncontrolled childish period to the controlled stages 
of creative activity comes too suddenly. Only through continuous study of 
the child will we be able to motivate him according to his level, and only 
through suitable motivation will we be able to stimulate him and carry 
self-expression to its final determination—the free and flexible growth of 
personality. 
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Art and the Library 


NORA E. BEUST 


Specialist for School and Children’s Libraries, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 


HE library program aims to contribute to the art experiences of chil 

dren through cooperative planning with teachers and pupils. The 
bulletin boards in the library provide an excellent center for pupil com- 
mittees to display art work of various school groups. This activity is some 
times broadened to include pupil participation in the selection of decora- 
tions for the library. Exhibits of art objects loaned by parents, or pictures 
borrowed from an artist or traveling exhibition from such an institution 
as the Museum of Modern Art are helpful. 

Conferences of pupils, teachers and librarians about the books, maga- 
zines and pictures that the school library has or can borrow or purchase to 
help build an art background are important. Children enjoy reading about 
artists of today as well as hunting for facts about art and artists of an earlier 
age, either before or after enjoying the artists’s work in a gallery or copies 
of mounted pictures, slides or book illustrations. They enjoy studying the 
manners and customs and historical events that influenced an artist’s life. 

The correlation that can be made between art and literature through 
library materials has many ramifications. The picture collection in the 
library is a valuable resource for pupils and teachers. It provides another 
opportunity for cooperative planning and participation. 

The Caldecott medal, named in honor of a famous English illustrator 
of the nineteenth century, is awarded to the illustrator of the most dis- 
tinguished American picture book for children each year. The occasion 
may be used to stimulate greater appreciation of pictures in books. An 
exhibit of previous award books and the children’s selection for the cur- 
rent year make an interesting project. 

The librarian is a valuable resource person. When parents and teachers 
or children select books for the school or the home, the librarian can aid 
with information about the importance of book illustration and appro 
priate text. If the school wishes to make pictures available through loan 
to children for decorating their own homes, the library serves as a co 
ordinating center. Recordings and slides are also loaned by the library to 
classrooms and homes to aid children in their appreciation of the arts; and 
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Soap sculpture exhibit in school library 


Courtesy Fulton County, Georgia 


where exceptional children are concerned, special services and considera- 
tion should be made available to them. In some schools the bookmobile is 
used to bring books, pictures, and records to pupils and teachers in rural 
and urban areas when they are needed. 


Some Books Tuat INcLupE Ricw Art ExperrENcES FOR CHILDREN 


Bannon, Laura. Patty Paints a Picture. Whitman, A., 1946. 

Cothren, Marion B. Pictures of France by Her Children. Oxford, 1950. 

dAulaire, Ingri, and Edgar Parin. Benjamin Franklin. Doubleday, 1950. 

Downer, Marion. Discovering Design. Lothrop, 1947. 

Henry, Marguerite, and Dennis, Wesley. Benjamin West and His Cat Grimalkin. 
Bobbs, 1947. 

McCloskey, Robert. Blueberries for Sal. Viking, 1948. 

MacDonald, Golden (pseud.). Little Island. Doubleday, 1946. 

McGinley, P. L. All Around the Town. Lippincott, 1948. 

Milhous, Katherine. Egg Tree. Scribner, 1950. 

Streatfeild, Noel. Ballet Shoes. Random House, 1937. 

Tresselt, A. R. White Snow, Bright Snow. Lothrop, 1947. 

Wheeler, Opal, and Deucher, Sybil. Edward MacDowell and His Cabin in the Pines. 
Dutton, 1940. 

Wiese, Kurt. Fish in the Air. Viking, 1948. 
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Che Carrousel Horse 


CHIS carrousel horse of white pine, made by a Mr. Babcock of Troy, New 
York, about 1860, is an interesting adult interpretation of a horse in action. This 
high-spirited animal, with his abnormal gait, is typical of all carrousel horses 
from the time of the Renaissance to the present. This adult interpretation of a 
horse in action remained consistent until Mr. Muybridge took a series of photo- 
graphs at the turn of the century, when for the first time action could be studied 
and it was realized that the fore and hind legs of a horse do not assume this 
extended position simultaneously. 

The animals in the carrousel procession have passed through many stages of 
development, acceptance and rejection by children. When this medium of enter- 
tainment was at its height, at about the beginning of the 2oth century, almost 
every animal in Noah’s Ark was reproduced for the merry-go-round, but the 
children have universally rejected the other animals in favor of a white or 
dappled gray prancing horse. Here again the “invention of the adult mind” did 
not coincide with that of the youngster. This resulted in a number of failures in 


the carrousel business. 
—ARNE W. RANDALL 





1 The Index of American Design is perhaps one of the best examples of the activities performed 
during the period of the Works Progress Administration, for a number of artists throughout the 
country were employed to preserve graphically the American heritage in all of its forms of arts and 
crafts. Some 50,000 of these illustrations are now preserved in the National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D.C., where they are available for the public to view. 
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A STUDY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
An Integrated Project 


Sophie Wallace Clippard 
Mary B. Brewer 


Mount Vernon Elementary School, Alexandria, Virginia 


N an educational system where it is the intention of the educators to 

encourage independent thinking, to cultivate good judgment, and to 
develop useful skills, creative art finds its most significant opportunity. 
When a group of seventh graders in Mount Vernon Elementary School 
tackled a problem about the United Nations, it eventually concerned not 
only themselves but their grade teacher, art teacher, the principal, the 
superintendent, and members of the entire community. The principal be- 
came the key person in leadership and contacts. By her skillful guidance 
in cooperative effort the creative energies of the entire group were released. 

The art teacher became involved when she was asked to help with a mu- 
ral showing the great stretches of terrain where the farms and industries of 
the world are located and from which the U. N. representatives come. 
Endless possibilities presented themselves for developing an understanding 
of the inter-relationships of all the arts as growing out of everyday ex- 
periences. Individual creative work was anticipated. 

As a background the art teacher brought to the situation a philosophy 
which held that art is important in the field of general education because 
experiences with ciay, paint, metals and other visual materials enable grow- 
ing children (1) to organize and express relationships which are signifi- 
cant in the development of their appreciation; and (2) to create objects 
which communicate to others the relationships which they value. This 
continual getting, which is appreciation, and giving, which is creativeness, 
mean an unfolding cycle of self-realization and self-expression. When the 
appreciative and creative abilities are developed, a new type of individual 
is produced. Children live fully each day and build for future wholesome 
living. 

By means of art children develop a way of feeling, thinking and living 
which makes them more valuable individuals in a democratic society. 
Such a society survives only through a continual creative process. Where 
the relationship existing between leader and individual, or teacher and 
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child, promotes creative imagination along with good judgment, there 
is life and growth. Where this relationship is broken by subjection of the 
individual to a pattern of the school or the state, only death of the creative 
spirit and of judgment can result. 

What more fitting subject, then, could be found for a group of children 
who have been born into the midst of conflict between these two ideologies 
than a study of the United Nations? 

In this very brief account of an integrated project, space does not permit 
a detailed description of the problems of organization and representation 
which belong particularly in the field of art. The larger problems of the 
entire study were guided by the grade teacher in which she developed the 
broad topic, “The interdependence of peoples and what the U.N., through 
its various organs, is doing to bring about a greater cooperation among 
nations.” The following approaches were used: 


I. To develop world mindedness, the wide use of the main paths of communication 
was encouraged, such as: 


1. Newspapers, films, radio, bulletins, television, periodicals. 

2. Analysis of different viewpoints in news and editorials. 

3. Questions asked by children after interest was shown in Korean situation: 
people, country, products, manufacturing, resources, standards of living, educa 
tion, religion, government, etc. 

4. Interest growing out of wanting to know why the U.N. army was sent to 
Korea. 

a. How did the U.N. get its name? 

b. How did the U.N. grow from an organization for war to an organization 
for peace? 

c. What has been accomplished by the U.N. Assembly? 

d. How is the U.N. operated? 

e. Where can we obtain up-to-the-minute, concise, authoritative facts about the 
U.N.? 

f, What countries are members of the U.N.? 


Out of these and many other questions grew the desire to learn mort 
about (1) peace, liberty and justice. This led to the historical approach 
where the children studied the contributions made by famous Americans, 
such as Patrick Henry, etc.; (2) the member countries and their needs; (3) 
the various agencies of the U.N.; (4) recent problems debated in the Ger 
eral Assembly; (5) the Food and Agriculture Organization and other 
emergency groups, since this agency works on problems of increasing the 
farm output of the nations, in order that there may be less hunger and 
suffering. 
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I]. Act:vities—exploratory, research, expression, and completion. 


1. Resource persons in school and community, including parents in government 
work, were used. 

2. Writing of letters for information. 

.- Booklets (Food and Agriculture Organization). 


4. Linoleum prints depicting historical events, designed, cut and printed by the 
children. 


. Making of the U.N. flag. 


. Large mural depicting various types or methods of farming and agriculture 
throughout the world. 


. Use of slides. 

. Graphs. 

g. Posters. 

10. Sketches, paintings, crafts, study of architecture. 


11. Learning music of the world through songs and records of the U.N. 
12. Folk dancing. 


13. Oral class reports (development of the U.N.). 

14. Round-table discussions in which children represented different U.N. member 
countries in presenting problems to a group representing the General As- 
sembly, the Security Council, or one of the special agencies of the U.N. 

15. Stamp exhibit. 

16. Field trips. 

17. Visual aids. 


18. Listening to radio programs from the U.N. 
19. Concerts. 


20. Art galleries. 
21. United Nations Day program. 
22. Proposed spring visit to the United Nations. 


This study of the U.N. brought to the children the realization that the 
world today is a community of nations and the more we learn about the 
people of these nations the better we can understand their actions. The 
satisfactions gained had immediate value in everyday living. It is hoped 
that each child who participated may become a better world citizen and 
will assume the responsibilities of leadership when time and situation 
challenge his creative imagination and judgment. 


NVI WwW 


com] 





Suggested Sources of Ftelp 


“Where can I receive expert assistance in solving my particular problem?” is a 
typical question asked by school administrators. There are several hundred associa- 
tions, organizations and foundations ready to serve our youth and education. Write to 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for Part 4 of the Educa- 
tion Directory, EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS, compiled by the U. S. Office of 
Education. (Price, 20 cents.) 
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A Child Reveals Ftimself Chrough 
Chree-Dimensional Activities 


E know that when given re- 

sponsibility the child grows 
and becomes self-reliant. Three- 
dimensional projects are a challenge 
to creative thinking; they develop 
skill in execution and integrate dy- 
namic relationships. 

We are told that “a picture is 
worth a thousand words.” If this 
picture is a three-dimensional one 
such as a diorama or peep show, it 
has life and becomes more realistic. 
The child makes all the parts, to the 
smallest detail, and literally moves 
into the picture. From the peep 
show he progresses to the puppet 
show. First he creates the character 
with his mind and hands, then he 

Ralph Berry Photo enters this character, giving it voice 
and motion. Even the shyest child, 
acting through this medium, will express himself. 

Inexpensive materials may be found in every community. Paper, clay, 
soap, plaster, wax, clothespins are easily procured; stones, burrs, weeds, 
snow all have their place. A special art room is not necessary; many three- 
dimensional activities may be carried on in the classroom. If desks are moy- 
able, they are grouped for various projects; if stationary, each row becomes 
a unit. Teachers who lack confidence in their own ability should not hesi- 
tate to begin a three-dimensional activity. Collect some materials and watch 
the project grow, for the child is not afraid to create. Observe him as he 
works, for he tells us a lot about himself through his doing. As the child 
learns, the teacher learns about the child. 





—Mary R. TEMPLETON 
Art Teacher 
Eggertsville, New York 
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Cooperative Planning for 
School Construction 


L. L. WAITE 


Director of Related Arts Education and Building Coordinator, Caddo Parish Schools, 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


RAVE international problems such as America is facing today produce 
tensions and difficult situations on the home front. One exemplification of 
these forces is found in connection with the nation’s public elementary schools. 
Across the land elementary enrollments continue to increase at an alarming rate. 
No documentation is necessary to support the thesis that education for all chil- 
dren is important; and if this proposition is accepted, then the direction of our 
energy must be toward solving the acute and vital problem of adequate school 
buildings. 

At an earlier date in educational history, common practice in school plant 
construction consisted of directing an architect to plan a building for a certain 
number of students on a fixed acreage and for a stated amount of money. In 
short, the architect was required to do both the architectural and the educational 
planning. In some instances the results left something to be desired. Careful 
appraisal of school plants in relation to effective programs of education suggests 
that the educational planning for school construction should be done by pro- 
fessional school people rather than by the architect. The latter’s chief responsi- 
bility lies in interpreting educational requirements into an organic architectural 
unit. The growing belief that this idea has merit can be found documented over 
a period of some fifteen years in the many books and articles prepared by pro- 
fessional school people. However, during recent years a new field of research 
has become available that is significant for those who plan with and for children. 
These data may be collectively titled “studies in child growth and development” 
and have their genesis in the writings of a host of educators. This vast array of 
scientific data is concerned primarily with the so-called “normal” child rather 
than the deviate, and presents a rational basis for understanding children hereto- 
fore only partially supported by demonstrable evidence. Moreover, these studies 
are concerned not only with individual children within a group, but with the 
group as a whole and the dynamics that are functional forces in group composi- 
tion. The understanding of these factors is the responsibility of effective school 
personnel. It is also the responsibility of school personnel to interpret these data 
to school boards, parents, and, in the case of school construction, to architects. 


ee 
1 Consult the Education Index for specific titles. 
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The teachers as “architects.” Every school system has on its payroll potential 
specialists in school planning, namely, the classroom teachers. Here is a group 
of people who have direct, day-by-day contact with children and, if they are 
effective teachers, they know not only the research studies available about chil- 
dren and youth, but can also translate those data into understandable symbols 
that contribute to the development of an effective learning environment. These 
are the personnel who, through daily contacts with children, are in a position to 
observe first hand the overt behavior of students and who, through group think. 
ing, can assist as no other group can in effectively planning the classroom en- 
vironment. 

In addition to the classroom teachers, there is another professional group—the 
fine and industrial arts teachers—who because of their training possess the ability 
to assist to a considerable degree in the planning of functional school plants. 
These people have the “know how” to translate ideas into two- and three. 
dimensional form so that the entire planning group can “see” how their ideas 
will look in actual construction. In addition to this function, these teachers can 
also contribute valuable suggestions concerning space relationships, color 
schemes, design for multi-purpose use, location of the building on the site, land- 
scaping, and a host of other detailed items that spell the difference between a 
learning environment approaching educational efficiency and one that falls short 
of that requirement. Moreover, the art teachers can assist the group in a liaison 
capacity through interpretation of ideas to the architect and vice versa. To plan 
a building from the inside out, rather than from the outside in, does not mean 
a total disregard for the many construction problems that are chiefly the province 
of the architect. Rather, it means that the architect and the educational planners 
must discuss ideas and problems to the extent that an optimum value solution 
will result in terms of a structure that is pleasing to observe, functionally useful, 
safe for human use, and economical in initial cost and subsequent maintenance. 

The role of the principal. The principal has a most important part in this 
kind of planning, for it is from the central office that the permissive, supporting 
climate emanates, encouraging teachers to meet together for the purpose of 
frank and open discussion of the problem. It will probably always be true in 
public education that compromise among ideas plays a major part in the direc 
tion of school affairs. Yet these compromises need not embody the poorest think- 
ing; rather they should represent the best solution possible at any given moment. 
This may be insured through democratic group action. 

The scope of this discussion does not permit extended treatment of all the 
other groups concerned with school plant planning, beyond mentioning them 
by name: the school board, interested lay personnel, students, community plan 
ning commissions, and the municipal authorities. All of these groups are it- 
volved and to employ their best thinking gives further assurance that the com- 
pleted construction will contain a minimum of error. 


Oe 
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Out of the planning for a new school and others recently constructed in the 
Shreveport area grew a series of generalized propositions which are included 


here, not as an exhaustive guide but rather as hallmarks denoting a kind of 
thinking about school plants: 


1. The school plant should be flexible and functionally adapted to a variety of learning 
experiences. 


2. Living and working spaces should be scaled to the size of the students and the 
demands of an effective program of education at all levels of instruction. 


3. Health and safety are paramount considerations wherever human beings are con- 
cerned. Matters pertaining to health and safety are carefully regulated by state and 
local boards but this does not excuse school personnel from giving careful study to 
the matters of traffic control, lighting, heating, ventilation, sanitation, exits and en- 
trances, construction materials, and space relationships. 


4. A school plant, should lend itself to a wide variety of uses by the community, such 
as folk dancing, discussion groups, theatre arts, hobby and craft work, service club 
meetings, and a host of other activities by both youth and adults. 


. Schools buildings should convey in outward appearance the requisites of flexibility 
and adaptability, that ornamentation be reduced to a minimum, and that through 
the use of contemporary building materials, in a straightforward manner, beauty 
of the completed structure be achieved with clean-cut lines and pleasing relation- 
ship of horizontal and vertical mass. 


wv 


6, It is recommended that careful consideration be given to walks and drives, parking 
areas, bus traffic, and truck access to the school. 


7. Finally, a school plant should be economical in initial cost, upkeep, and repair. 


Incorporated in this idea is the principle of adaptability, through which future 
modifications may be made. 


Because time is a critical factor, something less than adequate planning may 
burden education for years to come with ineffective school plants. Yet this need 
not occur if professional school personnel are used as a resource group; rather, 
in this period of expansion may well be found a truly golden opportunity to 


‘build into” school plants an effective program of education for children and 
youth. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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FY, ann ing Comm lttees and 
the Prin cipal 


ESTELLA HENKEL 
BARBARA MAPLES 
Public Schools, Dallas, Texas 


N the fall of 1947, a group of art teachers, in round-table discussion, suggested 
they might be able to do a more effective job of art teaching if they had a 
part in the planning and administration of the art program. (Up to this time 
planning had been left to the art supervisor.) They began to consider how they 
could participate, and three committees were formed: (1) a steering committee 
to undertake overall planning; (2) a committee to screen all art competitions; 
(3) a committee to consider the resources needed by an art teacher. 

The Steering Committee has made a great contribution in working on an 
overview to be followed by a curriculum guide in art education. 

The Resources Committee has probably made the greatest advance, since it 
was treading unexplored ground. The members of the committee feel that their 
point of view was summed up by Dr. Walter Anderson of New York Univer- 
sity, who said, “When a teacher shares, he cares.” The feeling that their de- 
cisions counted gave the Resources Committee its greatest stimulus. Their job 
was one of finding materials which fitted the kind of learning situations they 
hoped would come about from the curriculum planning of the steering com- 
mittee. 

The teachers were contacted to see how they were using their materials, 
which materials were provided by school funds, which were provided by stu- 
dents, and which materials were derived from salvage sources. As the group 
grew in experience, they recognized other important resources such as visual 
aids, traveling exhibits, circulating libraries of art books, and laboratory ex- 
periences. 

The Resources Committee is made up of teachers from both secondary and 
elementary levels. Each year the committee works out a tentative supply list 
based upon the anticipated needs of teachers. Items are deleted or added as they 
are tested and studied for use with children. 

The teachers have come to think of the Resources Committee as their voice 
in selection of art materials. New ideas, methods and materials have been it- 
corporated in their teaching because all have worked to solve a common prob- 
lem. The greatest benefit, however, has been that of unifying the attitude and 
thinking of all for a more flexible art approach in the Dallas schools. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books 


Alger, Joseph. Get in There and Paint. New York: National Recreation Association, 1946. 
235 p. Guide to the selection, pursuit, and enjoyment of this leisure time activity. Some 
helpful suggestions for teachers as they carry on workshop activities. 

Appleton, LeRoy H. Indian Art of America. New York: Scribner, 1950. 279 p., 79 color 
plates. A survey of Indian craft technique. Translations of Indian legends and lore. 
Enrichment for teacher’s own background. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, N. E. A. Washington, D. C.: 
Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools. 1950 Yearbook. 320 p. Maintaining and pro- 
moting proper mental health in children through art as well as other areas. For teachers 
and parents. 

Burger, Isabel B. Creative Play Acting. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1950. 199 p. For 
teachers interested in art, language arts, and education. Includes staging, lighting, cos- 
tuming, three plays. ; 

Cole, Natalie R. The Arts in the Classroom. New York: John Day, 1941. 137 p. How a 
sympathetic and intelligent teacher released the creative spirit in her students. Of 
particular interest to those concerned with the elementary art program. 

D'Amico, Victor. Creative Teaching in Art. Scranton, Pa.: International Textbook Co., 
1942. 261 p. Illus. Theory and practice of the teaching of art are interwoven in this 
book. Describes the child at work with a variety of media. 

Fallis, Edwina. The Child and Things. New York: World Book Co., 1940. 184 p. Crafts 
and industrial arts suggestions for use of tools and materials. 

Gregg, Harold. Art for the Schools of America. Second ed. Scranton, Pa.: International 
Textbook Company, 1947. 203 p. Shows how art may be taught in the elementary 
school. For the classroom teacher. 

Lowenfeld, Viktor. Creative and Mental Growth. New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. 304 p. 
A textbook on art education with emphasis on integrating personality growth with 
creative development. For all teachers and administrators. 

Munro, Thomas. Arts and Their Inter-Relation. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1950. 
559 p. A scholarly presentation for the art educator and administrator. 

Museum of Modern Art. What is Modern Painting? New York: Museum of Modern Art, 
11 West Fifty-third Street. Clarifies the place of modern art in our society. Will help 
the teacher understand children’s work in relation to the art of adults. 

National Society for the Study of Education. Art in American Life and Education. Fortieth 
Yearbook. New York: Public School Publishing Co., 1941. 819 p. A compilation of the 
philosophies of 13 leaders in art education and the visual arts. It presents art in the 
broad sense as inseparable from life. This is the first yearbook on art to be prepared 
by a society interested in the whole field of education. 

Perry, Evanda K. Art Adventures in Discarded Materials. Los Angeles: Wetzel Publishing 
Co., 1943. 172 p. Describes what can be done with readily available materials. 

Powel, Lydia. The Art Museum Comes to the School. New York: Harper, 1944. Valuable 
for teachers interested in operating a museum in their own school. 

Read, Herbert. Education Through Art. New York: Pantheon Books, 1945. 320 p. Illus. 
Philosophy of education and the relationship of art to the whole educational structure. 
Generously illustrated with the art work of children. 

Stewart, J. A. Ceramics for All. New York: Barnes and Noble, 1950. 156 p. 

Winslow, Leon Loyal. Art in Elementary Education. New York: McGraw-Hill 1942. 294 p. 
Describes how art experiences can be related to ail school subjects. ; 


PAMPHLETS 


Art Activities Almanac. Detroit: Wayne University, Art Education Alumni, 1945. A 
portfolio of sixty separate pages of ideas for carrying on arts and crafts activities using 
inexpensive or waste materials. The directions are simple and well-illustrated. 
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Art in the Total School Program. Madison, Wis.: State Superintendent of Schools, 1947. 
Bulletin No. 9. 16 p. A simple explanation of art education for all educators. 

The Arts and Children’s Living. Washington, D. C.: Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 Fifteenth Street, 1945. States a philosophy of art for children and 
presents analytical reports of actual school practice by classroom teachers and specialists, 

Arts and Crafts. A Bibliography for Craftsmen. Washington, D. C.: National Gallery of 
Art, Smithsonian Institute, 1949. 80 p. A complete annotated bibliography of craft books, 

Arts in Childhood. Nashville, Tenn.: Fisk University. Magazine published quarterly. A help. 
ful series for every teacher and administrator. 

Brown, Sibyl, et al. Art and Materials for the Schools, Booklet 2. New York: American 
Education Fellowship, 289 Fourth Ave. Up-to-date suggestions of activities which meet 
present-day art needs. 

For the Children’s Book Shelf. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1949, 
41 p. (Children’s Bureau.) A book list for parents. Children will enjoy and profit from 
these children’s books. 

Harap, Henry. Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. Nashville, Tenn.: George Pea 
body College for Teachers, 1950. 175 p. Contains over 172 categories of free and inex- 
pensive material. All material and information were examined, catalogued and evaluated. 
Some art materials. 

Joyner, Sara, et al. Art and The Child. Richmond, Va.: Virginia State Department of 
Education, 1948. Vol. XXX, No. 7, 160 p. Art in relation to the child explained unusually 
well. 

Miller, Marion, et al. Creative Art For Use in Elementary Schools. Denver, Colo.: Public 
Schools, 1949. 80 p. This illustrated pamphlet shows the relation of process and materials 
of art to the growth and development of children. 

Schultz, Harold, and Shores, Harlan. Art in the Elementary School. Urbana, IIl.: University 
Illinois, 1948. 102 p. Contains practical suggestions for classroom teachers in art educa- 
tion. 


PERIODICALS 
Art Education Bulletin. National Art Education Association, State Teachers College, 


Kutztown, Pa. Monthly except June, July and August. A number of services are avail 
able through the National Art Education Association. 

Arts in Childhood. Fisk University, Nashville 8, Tenn. A quarterly devoted to cultivating 
appreciation of the arts among children and to fostering their creative expression in all 
the arts. 

Childhood Education. Journal of Association for Childhood Education International, 1200 
Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Articles frequently feature children’s 
art work and experiences. 

Design. 131 East State St., Columbus, Ohio. Monthly except June, July and August— 
Covers a broad range of art information of interest to classroom teachers and to pro 
fessionals. a 

The Related Art Service. Related Art Service, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
This non-profit organization produces a series of bulletins on art education by leaders 
in the field. 

School Arts Magazine. Davis Press, Worcester, Mass. September through June. Primarily 
for the elementary classroom teacher. 


Fitm Sources 


Business-Sponsored Educational Films. New York: Committee on Consumer Relations iff 
Advertising, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., 1949. A catalog of 16 mm. and 35 mm. films 
and film-strips which are sponsored by industry and are loaned “free” (except for 
transportation charges) in the United States. Gives descriptions and sources of the 
films, and provides a directory of sponsors and distributors. 

Guide to Art Films. Washington, D. C.: Magazine of Arts, American Federation of Arts 
1262 New Hampshire Ave., N. W., 1950. 40 p. Over 352 films on the various visual arts” 
The source, cost, type are listed. Partially annotated. 
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